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THE ANTIQUITY OF BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION 

Albert T. Clay 
Yale University 

Some years ago it was suggested that the scribe of Nabonidus 
(555-538) made a mistake in stating that Naram-Sin lived 3200 
years earlier; that instead, he should have written 2200 years. 
This would make the date of Naram-Sin about 2750 B. C. 
Although there were reasons for reducing the older figure, many 
Assyriologists, including the writer, felt that until conclusive 
evidence was forthcoming it was inadvisable to lop off 1000 
years. Recent discoveries have shown that the date 2750 B. C. 
is not far from correct. 1 The date of Sargon, the founder of 
Akkad, following the chronology given in the dynastic tablets 
which are discussed below, would then be about 2847-2791 B. C. 

About twenty-five years ago, when some European savants 
regarded Sargon and Naram-Sin as legendary characters, Haynes 
at Nippur was digging through the pavement which was laid in 
the temple peribolos by one of these kings. Beneath the pave- 
ment of Naram-Sin he found thirty feet of accumulations of 
debris. Everything that was discovered belonging to the time 
of Sargon and Naram-Sin, letters, legal documents, temple admin- 
istrative archives, and the art, indicated a highly developed state 
of civilization. But what is more to the point in this connection, 
everything which was found in the strata beneath Naram-Sm's 
pavement, and everything found elsewhere which belonged to the 
period prior to Sargon, pointed to a long antiquity for the culture 
represented by what was discovered. The character of the 
earliest script belonging to this age seemed, on palaeographical 
grounds, to carry us back to a time many centuries prior to the 
days of Sargon. The signs of even the earliest known writing 
are so far removed from the original hieroglyphs that it is only 
by the help of the values which we know the signs possess that 
we can make reasonable guesses as to what the original pictures 
of some of them might have been, while the majority are con- 

1 While there are no data at present to connect the V Uruk dynasty with that 
of III Ur, the number of kings in the lists given us by the Babylonian his- 
torians does not permit a large gap, if any. 

tt JAOS 41 
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ventionalized to such an extent that even this is not possible. 
The work of the sculptor in stone and bronze had been developed 
to such excellence that we can only infer that it required a long 
period to lead up to what had been produced. The artistic 
ingenuity displayed by the lapidary in metamorphizing a bit of 
stone into a beautiful gem, an art which even before Sargon's 
age was greatly conventionalized and at its very height, also 
forces one to conclude that a long period in the development of 
this art preceded. 

There was a time when it seemed justifiable to take compara- 
tively little notice of the history that preceded Sargon; but so 
much has recently been brought to light that we are now in a 
position to clarify our views concerning this earlier period. 

During the past two decades a number of tablets and fragments 
have been found presumably all dating from the third millennium 
B. C, which have proved to be chronological works by ancient 
Babylonian historians. In the reconstructed list which follows, 
this material is marked A to E. 

(A) In 1906, Hilprecht published the reverse of a fragmentary 
tablet which had been found in the Nippur Library, giving the 
names of kings and the years they ruled, of the Ur and Nlsin 
dynasties. 2 This was republished by Poebel, in 1914, 2a who, with 
the help of other texts, succeeded in reading also the obverse of 
the tablet, which contained the earliest dynasties. 

(B) In 1911, Pere Scheil published a very important tablet, in 
the possession of Mr. Bernard Maimon, which, although frag- 
mentary, gives the six dynasties between Akshak and Gutium 
inclusive, with the names of rulers and number of years they 
reigned. 3 

(C) In 1912, Thureau-Dangin published an important tablet of 
Utu-hegal, king of Erech, in which he tells how he terminated 
the rule of Gutium over Babylonia. 4 This enables us to restore 
what is now known as the V Uruk dynasty to its proper place. 

(D) In 1914, Poebel published several tablets, discovered in 
the Library at Nippur, one of which was written by a scribe in 
the fourth year of Ellil-bani, of the Nlsin dynasty, i. e., about 



*BSXX. 1. 

* a HGT V. 5. 

* Comptes rendus de VAcad. des Inscr. 1911, 606 ff. 

*RA IX. 114 ff. 
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2200 B. C. These texts give the names of 134 kings who ruled 
Babylonia prior to his time. Another historiographer, who wrote 
during the reign of Damiq-ilishu, the last king of the same dynasty, 
had given a similar list. A summary informs us that there were 
eleven 'cities of royalty,' one of which had enjoyed five different 
dynasties, and the others, one, three, and four dynasties re- 
spectively; this covers 139 kings who ruled Babylonia. The 
date of the later scribe brings us close to the beginning of Ham- 
murabi's reign, about 2123 B. C. Unfortunately these tablets 6 
have come down to us in a fragmentary condition, most important 
parts being missing. 

(E) An important fragment of a similar list from the same 
source, has recently been published 6 by M. L6on Legrain, in which 
the three missing cities of the eleven are given, namely, Hamazi, 
Adab, and Mari, making the list complete. 

Several attempts have been made at reconstructing the sum- 
mary given at the close of the tablet published by Poebel, repre- 
senting these 'cities of royalty', in the order in which they first 
became seats of the dynasties. 7 With the aid of the additional 
light furnished by the fragment published by Legrain, I offer in 
the following a new attempt at reconstructing the summary, as 
well as the list of dynasties. 

4 kingdoms of Kish 

5 kingdoms of Uruk 
3 kingdoms of Ur 

1 kingdom of Awan 
1 kingdom of Ha[mazi] 8 
[2 kingdoms of Adab] 
[1 or 2 kingdoms of Mari] 
[1 or 2 kingdoms of Akshak] 
1 kingdom of Akkad 
1 kingdom of Guti 
1 kingdom of Nisin 

6 For these texts see Poebel, HGT Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

6 The Museum Journal, 1920, 175 ff. 

7 Poebel, HT 87 ff. Ungnad, ZDMG 1917, 162 ff. Hommel in Nies, Ur 
Dynasty Tablets, 205 ff. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 1920, 23 ff. 

8 In answer to an inquiry Doctor Legrain informed the writer after collating 
the tablet published previously (see HGT 2.25), that the character which is 
preserved is Ha. This unquestionably shows that the tablet read Hamazi. 
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RECONSTRUCTED LIST OF 

I Kish 23 kings 

I Uruk 11(?) 

I Ur 4 

Awan 3 

II Kish 4(?) 

JIamazi 1(?) 

I Adab 8a 
II Ur 8b 



E 



E 
B<! 

C 
A 



II Adab 
Mari 

I(?)Akshak 8C 

III Kish 8d 
II Uruk 9 

II(?)Akshak 

IV Kish 

III Uruk 
Akkad 

IV Uruk 
Gutium 

V Uruk 

III Ur 
Nlsin 



2(?) 

4(?) 

1 
3(?) 

1(?) 

3(?) 

3(?) 

6 

8 

1 
12 

5 
21 



5 

16 



ROYAL CITIES 

18,000+ years 

2,171 + 

171 

356 

3,792 

7 



108 



90 
30"+ 



99 


" 3007(?)B.C 


106 


" 2978(?)B.C 


25 


" 2872(?)B.C 


197 


" 2847(?)B.C 


26 


" 2650(?)B.C 


125 


" 2624(?)B.C 


25(?) 


" 2499(?)B.C 


117 


" 2474(?)B.C 


225 


" 2357(?)B.C 



139 



8a This dynasty is proposed to account for the kings whose inscriptions were 
found by Banks at Bismaya. 

,b The number of years for this dynasty is obtained by subtracting the num- 
ber of kings and the years of the first and third dynasties from the total given 
for all three. On the two known kings assigned to this dynasty, cf . HT 196. 

8C The existence of two Akshak dynasties rests upon slender grounds. Zuzu 
of Akshak, whom Eannatum conquered (SAK p. 20), may only have been 
an ally of Mari. 

sd It would seem as if Eannatum had founded this dynasty and that Enbi- 
Ashtar was the last king of it. 

9 The three kings are only tentatively assigned to this dynasty. 
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I Kish Kingdom 

9 Kalumum 
Zugagib 

Arwu, son of a mushkenu 
Etana, the Shepherd 
Baliqam, son of Etana 
En-men-nun-na 
Melam-Kish 

Bar-sal-nun-na, son of Melam-Kish 
Me-za-mug(?), son of Bar-sal-nun-na 
En-gis(?)-gu(?), son of Bar-sal-nun-na 
En(?)-. . . 
...-za(?) 
En(?)-. . . 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



Ag(?), son of En(?) 
23 kings 



Eanna or I Uruk Kingdom 

1 Mesh-kin-gasher, son of Shamash 

2 En-mer-kar, son of Mesh-kin-gasher 

3 Lugal-Marda, the Shepherd 

4 Dumu-zi (or Tammuz), the Hunter(?) 

5 Gilgamesh, son of the Highpriest of 

Kullab 

6 ... -lugal, son of Gilgamesh 

11(?) kings (about 5 missing) 



900 
840 
720 
625 
410 
611 
900 
1,200 



years 



900 " 
625 " 


18,000 + x years 


325 years 
420 " 
1,200 " 
100 " 



126 



2,171 + years 



I Ur Kingdom 



1 Mesh-anni-pada 80 years 

2 Mesh-kiag-nunna, son of Mesh-anni-pada 30 " 

3 Elulu 10 25 " 

4 Balulu 10 36 " 



4 Kings 



171 



10 The new. fragment published by Legrain makes it possible to restore the 
names E-lu[-lu] and Ba-lu[-lu]; Museum. Journal, Dec. 1920, p. 179. 
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Awan Kingdom 




3 kings 


356 years 


II Kish Kingdom 




Mesilim 




Lugal-tarsi 




Ur-sag 




4(?) kings 


3,792 years 


tJamazi Kingdom 




1 . . .-ni-ish 


7 years 


I Adab Kingdom 8 " 




Lugal-dalu 




Me-igi-. . . 




2(?) kings 




II Ur Kingdom 8b 




Annani 




Lu-Nannar, son of Annani 




4(?) kings 


108 years 


II Adab Kingdom 




Lugal-anna-mundu 11 




1 king 


90 years 


Mari Kingdom 




Ansir 


30 " 


...-gi 




I-[sh]ar-Shamash 




3(?) kings 


30+ years 


I(?) Akshak Kingdom 80 




1 Zuzu 




III Kish Kingdom 8d 




1 Eannatum 




Lugal-tarsi 




3 Enbi-Ashtar 




3(?) kings 




II Uruk Kingdom 9 




Enshagkushanna 




Lugal-kigub-nidudu 




Lugal-kisalsi 




3(?) kings 





1 See Poebel, BE VI. 2, 130, and HT p. 128. 
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II(?) Akshak 


1 


. . . -zi 


2 


. . .-dalulu 


3 


UR-UR 


4 


BA-§A-Sahan 


5 


Ishu-il 


6 


Gimil-Sm, son of Ishu-il 




6 kings 


IV Kish Kingdom 


1 


KU-Bau or Bau-ellit 


2 


BA-SA-Sin, son of Ku-Bau 


3 


Ur- d Zababa 


4 


Zimutar 


5 


Uzi-watar, son of Zimutar 


6 


El-muti 


7 


Imu-Shamash 


8 


Nania, the Jeweler 



30 years 3077 (?) 12 



12 ' 


' 3047 (?) 


6 ' 


' 3035(?) 


20 ' 


' 3029(?) 


24 ' 


' 3009(?) 


7 ' 


' 2985(?) 



99 years 



14 years 2978(?) 
25 

6 
30 

6 
11 
11 

3 



2964(?) 
2939(?) 
2933(?) 
2903(?) 
2897(?) 
2886(?) 
2875(?) 



8 kings 

III Uruk Kingdom 

1 Lugal-zaggisi, son of Ukush 



106 years 



25 years 2872(?) 



12 The dates from Utu-hegal backward are uncertain, because the 25 years 
assigned that ruler are conjectural and also because it is not known whether 
any other kings intervened between his time and the reign of Ur-Engur of Ur. 
The date 2123 B. C, usually accepted for the beginning of Hammurabi's 
reign, is used as a starting point. Thureau-Dangin, using his conjectural 
reading of 14 years for MI 32 : 15, makes the last year of Larsa 2123 - 29 
(43 - 14) =2094 B. C. as the close of Rim-Sin's reign. As he ruled 61 years, 
the beginning then would be 2155. Assuming that Rim-Sin overthrew the 
dynasty of Nisin when he captured the city of Damiq-ilishu, Thureau-Dangin 
decides that the last year of Nisin was 2132 B. C. This makes the Nisin and 
Larsa dynasties begin in the same year, 2357. The date recently published 
by Dr. Grice (Chron. p. 20), namely, 'The year he smote with his weapon the 
army of Elam and Zambia, king of Nisin,' which she conjectured refers to Sin- 
idinnam, since this king of Larsa used the title of 'King of Sumer and Akkad,' 
would seem to show that this is at least approximately correct. It is to be 
noted, however, that according to these dates Zambia reigned one year after 
the close of Sin-idinnam. Moreover, it is not impossible that the Nisin dynasty 
came to a close when the Nisin era began. If this should prove correct it will 
require a modification of the synchronisms, and will probably make Sin- 
iqisham the contemporary of Zambia. 
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Akkad '. 


Kingdom 








1 


Sharru-kin 12 * 


55 


(t 


2847(?) 


2 


Uru-mush, son of Sharru-kin 


15 


t( 


2792(?) 


3 


Manishtusu, son of Uru-mush 


7 


(( 


2777(?) 


4 


Naram-Sin, son of Manishtusu 


56 


(( 


2770(?) 


5 
6 

7 


Shargali-sharri, son of Naram-Sin 


25 


it 


2714(?) 


Igigi 








8 


Imi 








9 


Nanum 


3 


tt 


2689(?) 


10 


Ilulu 








11 


Dudu 


21 


it 


2686(?) 


12 


Gimil-Dur-x, son of Dudu 


15 


it 


2665(?) 



12 kings 
IV Uruk Kingdom 



197 years 



1 Ur-nigin 


3 years 2650(?) 


2 Ur-gigir, son of Ur-nigin 


6 " 2647(?) 


3 Kudda 


6 " 2641(?) 


4 BA-SA-ili 


5 " 2635(?) 


5 Ur-Shamash 


6 " 2630(?) 


5 kings 


26 years 


Gutium Kingdom 




1 Imbia 


5 years 2624(?) 


2 Ingishu 


7 " 2619(?) 


3 Warlagaba 


6 " 2612(?) 


4 Iarlagarum 


3(?) " 2606(?) 


8 [ ]-gub 12b 




9 [ ]-ti 




10 [ ]-an-gub 




11 [ ]-bi 




Arlagan 




E-ir-ri-du-pi-zi-ir 





12tt Legrain has quite recently discovered an additional fragment of the 
tablet published which determines the relationship of the first five kings of 
the dynasty and the years they ruled. See Museum Journal, 1921, p. 75. 

ub The same fragment found by Dr. Legrain furnishes the traces of the 
eighth to the eleventh names of this dynasty. 
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La-si-ra-ab 
Si-u-um 
21 Tirigan 

21 kings 13 

V Uruk Kingdom 
1 Utu-hegal 

III Ur Kingdom 

1 Ur-Engur 

2 Dungi, son of Ur-Engur 

3 Amar-Sin, son of Dungi 

4 Gimil-Sin, son of Amar-Sin 

5 Ibi-Sin, son of Gimil-Sin 

5 kings 

Nisin Kingdom 

1 Ishbi-Urra, a man from Mari 

2 Gimil-ilishu, son of Ishbi-Urra 

3 Idin-Dagan, son of Gimil-ilishu 

4 Ishme-Dagan, son of Idin-Dagan 

5 Libit-Ishtar 

6 Ur-Enurta 

7 Bur-Sin, son of Ur-Enurta 

8 Iter-pisha, son of Bur-Sin 

9 Urra-imitti 

10 Sin(?)- 

11 Ellil-bani 

12 Zambia 

13 ... 

14 Ea. . . 

15 Sin-magir 

16 Damiq-ilishu, son of Sin-magir 



125 years 



25(?) years 2499(?) 



18 
58 

9 

7 
25 

117 years 



32 
10 

21 
20 
11 
28 
21 
5 

7 

i 

2 

24 

3 

5 

4 
11 
23 



2474 
2456 
2398 
2389 
2382 



years 2357 
2325 

" 2315 
2294 
2274 
2263 
2235 

" 2214 
2209 
2202 

" 2201 

" 2177 
2174 
2169 

" 2165 
2154 



16 kings 



years 



Like similar lists of other ancient peoples, the years of the early 
rulers are given in fabulous numbers. Leaving these out of con- 
sideration and allowing only an average of fifteen years for each 



u Poebel's text as well as the photograph read 21. 
confirms this. 



Legrain's fragment 
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reign, we have a list of rulers extending beyond 4000 B. C. Ungnad's 
conjectural date for the beginning of the first dynasty of Ur, that 
is exclusive of the first two dynasties containing thirty-four kings, 
is 3927 B. C. 14 Meissner also fixes the beginning of this dynasty 
at about 3900 B. C. 15 The minimum date, therefore, for the I Kish 
dynasty would be several centuries earlier. 

It seems proper in this connection to inquire whether it is reason- 
able to assume that the early Babylonian historians had adequate 
data at their disposal upon which to base these chronological lists. 
Although some progress has been made in excavating the mounds 
of the land, it can properly be said that this work has only been 
begun. While in a few of the mounds excavations have been 
systematically conducted, only the surface of others has been 
scratched, while hundreds of mounds are practically untouched. 
Yet, in spite of this fact, we have in our possession the original 
inscriptions of many of the rulers whose names are given in the 
lists, as well as a vast amount of material, by the help of which 
much that has been handed down by these historians can be fully 
verified. We are justified in concluding, even from the imperfect 
work as yet done on the mounds, that the historian in the advanced 
civilization of the Sargon and Nisin eras, as well as centuries earlier, 
had abundant data at his disposal from which to give us this skele- 
ton of history; and that, except for the longevity of some of the 
rulers, we may look upon the data as being of a comparatively 
trustworthy character. 

The period in which we are especially interested in this connec- 
tion is that which is covered by the fist of kings prior to Sargon, 
and which is represented by the thirty feet of accumulations of 
debris beneath Naram-Sin's pavement at Nippur, and by material 
found at such sites as Adab, Fara, Tello, etc. 

Going backward from the time of Sargon, let us briefly note some 
of the verifications of the reconstructed list. Sargon's predecessor, 
named Lugal-zaggisi, who is well known through his own inscrip- 
tions, conquered Western Asia from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean. 16 Other inscriptions inform us that Sargon con- 
quered him 17 and gained title to his territory. Ku-Bau, or Bau- 



" ZDMG 1917, p. 166. 

15 Babylonien und Assyrien, 1920, p. 28. 

" OBI 87. 36 ff. 

" HGT 34 I. 23 ff. 
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ellit, as her name is written elsewhere, 18 is known from an omen 
text, according to which she subdued the land. 19 The names of 
rulers mentioned in the reconstructed list, such as Eannatum (of 
the III Kish kingdom), who had been a Patesi of Lagash, and 
who conquered Mari, Akshak, and Kish, and became the mighty 
possessor of the whole land, is also a well known figure in Baby- 
lonian history. 20 While excavations in Mesopotamia proper have 
not yet been begun, we can verify the statement that there were 
one or more Mari dynasties. A headless statue of a king of Mari, 
whose name, perhaps, following Ungnad, 21 is to be restored I-[s]ar- 
Shamash, is in the British Museum; and in the inscription engraved 
on it he calls himself patesi-gal of Enlil; from which it may be 
inferred that he ruled Babylonia. 22 An-an-ni (of the II Ur king- 
dom), the builder of the gis-sar-mah of the temple at Nippur, is 
known through an inscription found in that city, as is also that 
of his son„and successor Lu-Nannar. They are tentatively 
assigned to a dynasty of Ur, because the latter's name is com- 
pounded with that of the god Nannar, the patron deity of that 
city. 23 We have inscriptions referring to Lugal-anna-mundu 24 , as 
well as to Lugal-dalu, Me-igi . . . , kings of Adab. In this city, as 
also at Lagash, inscriptions have been found belonging to Mesilim, 
king of Kish. 26 The Elamite city, Jfamazi, we know figured in the 
early history of Babylonia, for, as already mentioned, it had been 
conquered by an early patesi of Kish, named Utug. 26 Awan, also 
an Elamitic city, mentioned as a royal city in the dynastic lists, 
is known to have paid tribute to Sargon. 27 

In previous years Gilgamesh of the earliest Erech dynasty, the 
hero of the epic which bears his name, was regarded as a mythical 
personage; but from a number of sources it is now definitely 
known that he was an important king of Erech; that he built the 
shutummu of the temple and the wall of that city; 28 and that he 



18 VR 44 I. 19. 

19 CT 28. 6. 

20 SAK 22. 21 f. 

21 CT V. 2 (12146). 

22 Poebel, HT p. 190; Clay, Empire of the Amorites, p. 104. 

23 See Poebel, HT, p. 128. 

24 BE VI. 2. 130; and HGT 75. 

25 Banks, Bismya, p. 201. 
28 OBI 102 and 109. 

27 Poebel, HT p. 128. 

28 Cf . SAK p. 222. 
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also built a part of the temple at Nippur. 29 Besides the epic, still 
other traditions of Gilgamesh have been handed down. Tammuz, 
about whose name are gathered the wide-spread myths connected 
with him and Ishtar, was also a king of Erech. The Historical 
Epic published by Poebel shows that there was an invasion in the 
time of Tammuz by Elam. 30 Sin-idinnam of Larsa informs us that 
Tammuz built the wall of Dur-Gurgurri. 31 While the religious 
literature is full of mythological references to Tammuz, the 
Babylonian historian, in his list of kings, simply names him as a 
ruler, stating that he was a hunter, and that he came from the 
city HA-A ki . 

Going still further back, the dynastic lists inform us that Lugal- 
Marda, a prominent deity of later times, preceded Tammuz as 
king of Erech, and that he conquered and destroyed the city 
HA-A, and conducted wars 'with Elam below, Halma above, and 
Tidnum in the West.' 32 The lists also show us that Etana, the 
hero of the epic which bears his name, who was subsequently also 
deified, was the twelfth king of the earliest known dynasty, that 
of Kish. 

We thus find in Babylonia a process analogous to what took place 
in Greece; epics were directly based on historical personages. 
Many deities turn out to be deified kings or queens. It is not 
improbable that even the goddess Ishtar may prove to have been 
originally some notable human figure; at all events the facts at our 
disposal assure us that the Babylonian historians, with temple 
libraries and archives of many cities at their disposal, with royal 
letters and votive inscriptions in great numbers (of which some 
have already been recovered), have in these lists furnished us 
with the names of historical personages and not with fictitious 
characters. We, therefore, may confidently claim that Sargon was 
far from being the first ruler to build up a great nation in Western 
Asia, reaching from Elam to the Mediterranean; 33 and we must 
reject the statement that the earliest emergence of the Sumerian 

29 Poebel, HT p. 123. 

" Ibid., p. 123. 

» CT 15.18. 

" HT 116 ff. 

33 Breasted, Ancient Times, p. 122; Wells, Outline of History, p. 191, etc. 
P. V. Myers in his Ancient History is more guarded in the presentation of 
this subject, p. 51. 
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city-kingdom was in the thirty-first century B. C. 34 The writer 
feels, on the basis of the new material, that he is justified in declin- 
ing to modify his view on the antiquity of Babylonian civilization. 
Moreover, it is still an open question whether the 'first rise of 
civilization anywhere on the globe' was in Egypt, as is claimed, 35 
or even in Babylonia. 

It is not possible to give even the barest outline of a history of 
Babylonia without considering that of Elam, the neighboring 
country to the east, because the history of the two lands is insep- 
arably connected. A tablet dealing with the reign of Lugal-Marda, 
king of the I Uruk dynasty, the second known in Babylonian his- 
tory, informs us of an invasion of a city Ezen+Azak kl by the 
Elamites. This was the second time that they 'came forth from 
the mountains'. 36 But what is more important, as pointed out, the 
dynastic lists show that the Elamite city Awan was the fourth of 
the ruling cities, and that later on Hamazi, another Elamite city, 
held the hegemony. Utug, one of the early patesis of Kish, tells 
of his having conquered Hamazi. 37 

M. de Morgan, a trained archaeologist, employing modern 
methods, spent more than ten years in excavating at the Elamite 
city Susa, and at Mussian, about 93 miles west of Susa. At Susa 
he cut through no less than 25 metres of accumulation, and was 
able to trace strata which represented a period from the Neolithic 
to the present time. He noted here two distinct strata in the pre- 
historic period. The first of these was distinguished from the 
second by a fine, wheel-made, red pottery which was polished, and 
decorated with black bands. It was also decorated with designs 
laid on in brown color. The freely-painted patterns included 
geometric, spherical, and herring-bone designs. Animal and vege- 
table forms also were used in these designs. Since no Neolithic 
period has been noted for Babylonia we scarcely expect to find 
pottery of this sort in that land; although at Eridu, Thompson, 
who excavated during the war for the British Museum, informs us 
he found fragments similar to this Elamite pottery. M. de Morgan 

34 Breasted, Scientific Monthly, 1920, p. 200. 

36 Chicago University Record, Oct. 1920, p. 242. It is interesting, however, 
to note that Wells says: 'At Nippur evidence of a city community existed 
there at least as early as 5000 B. C, and probably as early as 6000 B. C, an 
earlier date than anything we know of in Egypt.' Outline of History, p. 184. 

36 Poebel, HT 122. 

37 OBI 108 and 109. 
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has shown that the pottery he discovered in Elam has great simi- 
larity to that belonging to pre-historic Egypt. 38 Attention has 
been called by Sayce to' its resemblance to pottery found in Cap- 
padocia, in Turkestan, and in Syria. 39 

The second pre-historic period of Susa represents a retrogression 
in development, for the pottery is porous and coarser; but near 
the close of this period, stone cups and vases appear. The writing 
found in the early historical period, known as the proto-Elamite, 
which has no connection with the Sumerian system, appears to 
have had a long development prior to the earliest known; for the 
signs have already lost their pictorial character. In the period 
when Babylonian viceroys ruled at Susa, which is coincident with ■ 
what we call the age of Sargon, it seems that the Semitic syllabary 
and even the Babylonian language displaced the early Elamite 
script and language, although the latter continued to be used for 
accounts, inventories, and other ordinary purposes. At this early 
period, therefore, Semites exerted such an influence upon Elam 
that their language and system of writing were adopted by that 
land, for we find the native princes using the system in their 
memorial and monumental records. 40 

The results at Mussian were somewhat different for the Neo- 
lithic period, this city apparently having been established at an 
earlier date than Susa. In this period crude pottery made by hand 
was used. This was followed by the period of the delicately made 
pottery, characteristic of the earlier period at Susa; and by a third 
of a still higher character, when copper was extensively used and 
displaced the flint and obsidian tools and weapons. 

There is no trace of a Neolithic period in Babylonia, although 
Taylor in his excavations at Eridu found flint implements, 41 as 
did also Thompson at the same site. 42 In fact they have been 
found lying on the surface of other mounds, 43 doubtless indicating 
that in certain periods they were imported as cheap material for 
the poorer population. It seems that copper was also used in 
Babylonia at a very early time. Haynes reported having found 
some of the metal in one of the lowest strata at Nippur. At Fara, 



38 Revue de I'ficole d' Anthropologic, 1907, p. 410 f. 

»• See Sayce, Archaeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, p. 47. 

40 See King, Sumer and Akkad, p. 289. 

" JBAS 15, p. 410, plate II. 

42 See Wells, Outline of History, I, p. 188. 

43 Banks, Bismya, p. 103. 
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the pre-diluvian city of Shurippak, one of the most ancient known 
in the valley, copper was also found in the earliest strata. 44 

The indications are that in Elam with its valleys so well adapted 
for agriculture, with its hills for grazing, its quarries for stone, its 
mines for metal, and its forests, man throve long before the time 
when through intelligence, skill, and labor it was possible for him 
to live in alluvial Babylonia. Moreover, the indications are that 
Elam developed its civilization as early as Babylonia, if not earlier. 
From these considerations it becomes apparent why the present 
writer cannot follow the view that a so-called Egypto-Babylonian 
culture 'brought forth the earliest civilization in the thousand 
years between 4000 and 3000 B. C, while all the rest of the world 
continued in Stone Age barbarism or savagery,' and that the 
diffusion of civilization from this so-called Egypto-Babylonian 
culture centre began after 3000 B. C. to stimulate Europe and inner 
Asia to rise from barbarism to civilization. 45 

What is true of the antiquity of Elam's civilization, to the east of 
Babylonia, is also true of the antiquity of her western neighbor; 
it is also impossible to write a history of Babylonia without includ- 
ing that of Amurru. In the light of the material which the present 
writer assembled from cuneiform and other sources, there can be 
no doubt whatever that the civilization of Mesopotamia and 
Syria not only synchronized with the earliest known in Babylonia, 
but also that these are the lands whence the Semitic-Babylonians 
came. 46 Not only do the antediluvian kings of Babylonia bear 
West Semitic names, but also the first five known rulers of the Kish 
dynasty. Lugal-Marda, one of the kings of the early Erech 
dynasty, conquered Tidanum or Tidnum, an early name of 
Amurru. 47 This is the land of JJumbaba, with whom Gilgamesh 
fought. 48 Mari, on the Euphrates, was the capital of I-[sh]ar- 
Shamash, (previously read . . .-um-Shamash), who called himself 
patesi-gal of Enlil. 49 In the time of Eannatum this city was allied 

u King, Sumer and Akkad, 24 ff. 

" Breasted, Scientific Monthly, 1919, p. 577. 

46 Clay, Amurru the Home of the Northern Semites, and The Empire of the 
Amorites. 

« Poebel, HT 117. 

48 See the Empire of the Amorites, p. 87, and Jastrow-Clay, An Old Baby- 
lonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, p. 25. 
" CT 5. 2. 
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with Akshak against him; 60 and Sargon informs us that he captured 
Mari. 51 In a paper published more than a decade ago on the study 
of the names of the Nisin rulers, the writer advanced the view 
that Nisin was ruled by Western Semites. 52 A few years later 
Barton published an inscription which confirmed this conjecture, 
showing that Ishbi-Urra, the founder of the dynasty, was 'a man 
from Mari.' 53 In other words, like Eannatum of Lagash, who made 
Kish the seat of his Empire, Ishbi-Urra of Mari made Nisin his 
capital. Then followed the suggestion, since Ishar-Shamash, king 
of Mari, called himself patesi-gal of Enlil, that possibly Mari may 
well have been the seat of a Babylonian kingdom. 64 Such a view 
is now confirmed by Legrain's fragment of a dynastic list referred 
to above. 65 The fragment shows beyond doubt that Mari was 
the capital of Babylonia centuries before Sargon's time; and that 
it was one of the eleven capitals of early kingdoms. Amurru thus 
steps upon the scene as an actual Empire in the fourth millennium 
B. C. 

In this connection still another discovery recently made should 
be mentioned. In a text published by Schroeder, the city Mari 
is equated with shadu erinu, 'cedar mountain', and with mdtu fyatti, 
which seems to imply that the land of the Hittites and very 
probably the Lebanon region were at one time dominated by the 
city Mari. 65 " 

Legrain's tablet not only conclusively shows that the history 
and culture of Amurru had a great antiquity, settling this matter 
beyond any further cavil, as well as the fact that the Amorite 
civilization was already ancient when it is claimed Arabs first 
began to pour into Syria and Mesopotamia, 66 but also the fact that 



« BA III. 106 ff. 

61 HGT 34, col 5, and 6. 4. 

<*JAOS28. 142. 

63 Barton, Babylonian Texts, 9. 2. 

" See Poebel, HT 101; and The Empire of the Amorites, pp. 104, 107. 

66 Museum Journal, Dec. 1920, 175 if. 

66& See MDOG 35. 183 : 11. The writer's attention was called to this passage 
by Dr. W. F. Albright. 

»• See Clay, Empire of the Amorites, 27 ff. Winckler's thousand-year period- 
ical disgorging theory, to account for the Semites in Syria and Babylonia, 
which has been adopted by so many, finds no support as investigations proceed. 
The ultimate origin of the Semites may be Arabia, Abyssinia, or Armenia, as 
certain scholars have maintained (see Barton, Semitic Origins, and JAOS 35, 
214 ff.; Noeldeke, Encyclopedia Britannica, XXVI, p. 640, etc.), but historical 
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the city Mari, played such an important r61e in Babylonian history 
furnishes proof for a very important link in the writer's theory con- 
cerning the Amorite origin of the Semitic Babylonian culture. 67 

The idea that the Semitic Babylonian was the language brought 
by the Arabs with them from the desert into Babylonia, and that it 
there developed, under certain influences, into what was later 
called Akkadian, finds no support in a study of the language. The 
close affinity of the Semitic Babylonian to the Hebrew and Ara- 
maic, as against the Arabic, has been fully demonstrated. But 
what is more to the point in this connection is the fixed character 
of the grammatical peculiarities of the language in the earliest 
inscriptions, so distinct from the other Semitic groups, which makes 
it appear reasonable to infer that it had a long development under 
Sumerian influences prior to the earliest known period. And 
what is true of the language is also true of the script. The study 
of the phonograms used in the inscriptions of the Akkad dynasty, 
those used in the Semitic inscriptions of the same era found in 
Elam, and those belonging to the period of the Ur dynasty, 68 
especially in view of the fact that the Semites employed many 
phonetic values which the Sumerians did not have, permits us to 

or archaeological data do not show that a wave from the desert furnished 
Babylonia with its first Semites, in the dynasty of Sargon, about 2500 B. C, 
nor Syria and Mesopotamia with Arabs, called Hebrews, Amorites, Moabites, 
and Edomites about 1500 B. C. (Luckenbill, Biblical World, 1910, p. 22, 
and AJSL 28, p. 154); nor that the Hebrews represent one of these 'wild 
hordes from the Arabian wilderness,' whom a wave of migration brought 
into Palestine between 1400 and 1200 B. C. (Breasted, Ancient Times, pp. 102, 
104, 200 f.). For other recent references to the theory see Rogers, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, 2, p. 6; Macalister, Civilization in Palestine, p. 27; 
King, History of Babylon, p. 125, etc. 

67 In Legrain's discovery support is also found for the idea advanced by 
the writer that the deity of the city Mari is Mari, which is also written Mar, 
Mar**, Mer, Me-4r, Mi-4r; with the common interchange of mem and waw 
written We-ir, also *\1 (see Empire, p. 71 f.). And since Mar-tu = Amurru, 
which interchanges with Mar (see Empire, p. 68), it follows that like Ami and 
Antu, which apparently were the deities of the city now called 'Anah and 
Anathoth, below the city Mari on the Euphrates, Mar and Martu were identi- 
fied with that city. Further, this discovery supports the view that the name 
Amurru, which was also written *11K or Uru (see Amurru, p. 102), was very 
probably given to the geographical extension of Amurru into Babylonia, 
doubtless at the time the Amorites held sway over that land; especially be- 
cause the same cuneiform ideogram BUR-BUR stood for Uri (later called 
Akkad) as well as Amurru (or Ari) (Amurru p. 104). 

68 Ungnad, 'Materialien zur altakkadischen Sprache,' MVAG 1915, 2. 

17 JAOS 41 
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conclude also that while the Semitic syllabary goes back to the 
Sumerian, its wide divergence already in this early age implies 
that it had been adopted long anterior to the period to which the 
earliest Semitic inscriptions belong. 

It must be regarded as unfortunate that such Semitic centres as 
Opis and Akkad, which did not flourish in later periods, not only 
have not been excavated, but are not even definitely located; and 
that only a little work has thus far been done at Kish. Genouillac 
in 1912 spent some weeks excavating at El Ohemir, the mounds 
covering that ancient city; but the material he discovered remains 
unpublished in Constantinople. A Semitic inscription on stone, 
however, belonging to the archaic period, apparently found at 
Kish or Delehem, was published by Nies. 59 It is a list of sales of 
certain pieces of land, and is one of the earliest Semitic inscriptions 
known. From paleographical evidence, it appears to have been 
written many centuries before the time of Sargon. But the Semitic 
inscription which the ancient scribe copied from a statue of Lugal- 
zaggisi at Nippur 60 would be sufficient to show that the Semitic 
language was written before Sargon's time. 

Certainly those who hold that the Semitic inhabitants in Baby- 
lonia and Amurru owed their presence there to successive waves 
from Arabia will find little justification for their views in a study 
of the Semitic Babylonian syllabary; and especially for the claim 
that after the conquest of Sargon, his nomad tribesmen from Ara- 
bia dropped their unsettled fife, forsook their tents, and took up 
fixed abodes, when 'a Semitic language began to be written for 
the first time'. 61 Such views must be abandoned. 

The glimpse that the early historians give us into the earliest 
known period in Babylonian history enables us to determine not 
only that the tribal state had long since passed, and that the days 
of independent city-states were over, but that imperialism was 
already well established. We find North and South united, and 
governed by a central authority. We find the Semite ruling the 
Sumerian. While, as already mentioned, the first known rulers 
of the Kish dynasty bear Semitic names, those of the last ten of 
the twenty-three are written in Sumerian. En-me-nun-na, the 
first bearing a Sumerian name, is not called the son of Baliqam 



" Nies and Keiser, Historical, Religious and Economic Texts, No. 2. 

•• See HGT 34, col. 10. 4 ff. 

61 Breasted, Ancient Times, p. 123. 
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(who was the son of Etana), which may mean that he was an 
usurper. It is not improbable also, although his name was written 
in Sumerian, that it was Semitic. We find the temple Eanna at 
Erech, so prominently mentioned in the literature and history of 
the land, not only already in existence in this early period, but 
that it gave its name to the second known dynasty. How much 
earlier Eanna had been established, and how many other of the 
well-known temples were then in existence, we cannot surmise at 
present. And it should be added that several of the kings of the 
earliest two known dynasties had made such an impression upon 
their age by their powerful deeds that they have been immortalized 
in literature and art, not confined to the history of Babylonia. 

The glimpse we get into this early chapter of Babylonian history 
not only affords material for reflection, but it is suggestive of many 
questions that we should like to see solved. We ask ourselves 
what was the impelling force in the political development which 
brought about the formation of this Empire? Was this hegemony 
due to one race or religious centre, desiring power and tribute 
after having triumphed over the other? Had the open and defence- 
less character of the country anything to do with the union of the 
city-states? Was the desire to have a central authority due to 
prudential reasons, so that their irrigation system could be prop- 
erly regulated; for we know that in this land, where the rainfall 
is so small, life is dependent upon the rivers? As investigations 
proceed and other sites are excavated, more light upon the situa- 
tion may be expected; but with it more problems to be solved will 
arise. 

It has been assumed by Poebel that the ascendency of Kish 
followed the deluge. It is not improbable that the inundation 
which made such an impression upon the ancient Babylonians did 
shortly precede; although it is also probable that the list simply 
marks the beginning of the first hegemony, or the first one of the 
postdiluvian period. Of course no one would attempt to assert 
that there was not a period when the settlements of people grad- 
ually developed into cities, and existed as independent principal- 
ities. Babylonian civilization did not rise like a deus ex machina. 

In the fragmentary creation myth found in the Nippur library, 
and published by Poebel, it is said that the creator 'founded five 
cities in clean places.' All but one 62 of these cities are known or 
identified. Larak, the Larancha mentioned by Berosus as the city 

• 2 Bad+nagar-dis, HT 43. 
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in which three of the antediluvian kings ruled, does not seem to 
have been mentioned in the postdiluvian periods, except in the 
contracts of the time of Artaxerxes I and Darius II. In one of 
these texts we are informed that the city was on the bank of the 
'old Tigris'. 63 Shurippak, another of the cities, was the home of 
the Babylonian Noah. Fara, on the Shatt el-Kar, which was once 
the Euphrates, is identified as that city. 64 The excavations at this 
site by Koldewey and Andrae have yielded inscribed material of 
a very archaic period. 66 The other two cities, Eridu and Sippar, 
are well known; the creation stories prominently mention also 
Nippur and Erech. Naturally, these myths are based upon late 
impressions concerning the antiquity of these cities. 

Nippur is, doubtless, one of the earliest cities of the plain. The 
legend connecting Lugal-Marda, a king of the second dynasty, 
with the theft of the tablets of fate from the palace of Enlil; 66 
the reference in the early Babylonian version of the Gilgamesh epic 
in which Enkidu tells the hero, 'Enlil has decreed for thee the king- 
ship over men'; 67 as well as references to Nippur and her deity, 
would seem to imply that the position of Enlil as 'the lord of 
lands' was established, doubtless, long before the hegemony of 
Kish was created. We know that when Babylon secured the 
hegemony in Hammurabi's time, the latter endeavored to rob 
Enlil of his position. Nippur was so well established long before 
the ascendency of Kish as the chief sanctuary of the land, that it 
had maintained its position until the time of Hammurabi. At 
present there is nothing known upon which even a plausible con- 
jecture can be based as to why Nippur and her deity came to 
occupy this unique position in Babylonia. Moreover, when we 
reflect upon the discoveries made by Haynes in the strata beneath 
Naram-Sin's level, in connection with other discoveries made else- 
where, we begin to realize that two thousand five hundred years 
is an extremely low estimate for the period represented by the 
thirty feet of accumulations below that ruler's pavement. 

Whether prior to the establishment of this urban civilization 
there was a tribal state in Babylonia remains to be determined. 



63 Clay, MrsDrs, II. 181. 7. 

64 Hommel, Grundriss, p. 264. 

65 See MDOG 15. 9 f., 17. 4 f. 
«• See KB 46 if. 

67 See Jastrow and Clay, An Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, 
p. 68. 
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Certainly prior to the time when Kish secured the dominancy of 
the land there must have been a long period, at the beginning of 
which the Semites entered the country. With their knowledge of 
irrigation, they gradually harnessed the rivers and made it possible 
to establish the first settlements in the alluvium. It was during this 
period that the land was entered by the Sumerians, who, according 
to the belief of certain scholars, assimilated the civilization of the 
conquered by adopting their Semitic gods, and imposed upon them 
at the same time their own advanced culture, 68 which had its 
origin and development elsewhere, perhaps in Central Asia. 

Egyptian archaeologists inform us that pre-historic man lived 
in the terraces along the Nile; and that the alluvium was formed 
only about six to eight thousand B. C. It is not improbable that 
this was about the time the alluvium of the Tigro-Euphrates valley 
was ready to receive man. Prior to his entrance upon this deposit 
it is reasonable to hold that he occupied the regions further up the 
two rivers. Above Hit, where the alluvium begins, there are nat- 
ural agricultural districts, not only close to the rivers, but also 
over widespread areas. For example, Willcox, who has studied 
the rivers in the interests of his engineering undertakings, was so 
impressed with agricultural possibilities of the region south of 
'Anah that he has attempted to locate 'the Garden of Eden' in 
this region. Five or six thousand years ago, before the 'degrada- 
tion of the cataracts', he tells us, in this country there was a free 
flow for irrigation purposes. 69 It was here that the Semite who 

63 See Edward Meyer, Sumerier und Semiten, whose chief argument is that 
the bald and beardless Sumerians pictured their gods with hair and beards 
after the manner of the Semites. This position seems to be verified more 
and more as we become acquainted with the material from the early period. 

•• From the Garden of Eden to the Crossing of the Jordan, 3 ff . The statement 
has recently been made that agriculturally this country could not support a 
kingdom. This observation mtist be due to the fact that the road which the 
observer took is for the greater part far removed from the river. Sir William 
Willcox' s description of this country is: 'Garden succeeds garden, orchards 
and date-groves lie between fields of corn or cotton, and life and prosperity 
are before us wherever the water can reach. Though to-day, owing to the 
degradation of the cataracts — a degradation whose steady progress was 
noticed by the writers of the Augustan age, — water-wheels are necessary to 
irrigate gardens, the benches of river deposit above the highest floods of our 
time prove that in days not very remote the water led off from above the 
cataracts irrigated with free flow gardens situated a little down-stream of 
them and out of reach of the floods. Such was the Garden of Eden of the 
Bible. ' ' In the tract stretching from this reach of the Euphrates to Damascus 
wild wheat, too, has its home.' 
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moved into the plain of Shinar very probably learned the art of 
irrigation. 

The first people who moved into Babylonia had little or no 
chance to develop large settlements, because each year the floods 
would drive them away. The rivers had to be harnessed and the 
floods controlled before permanent settlements were possible. 
This involved the intelligent and united effort of many, having 
considerable knowledge of natural laws, and a people who were 
amenable to regulations upon which they had agreed. It was 
necessary not only for the individual to cooperate with his neigh- 
bor, but also for the urban communities to cooperate with each 
other in their effort to control the floods. This being true, no other 
conclusion can be reached than that civilization had its dawn in 
a remoter period; nor may we assume that there was a period in 
Babylonia when people lived in a state of savagery. 

The important work that lies immediately before us, besides 
deciphering and publishing the tens of thousands of records already 
recovered, is the excavation of a certain number of well-selected 
sites in Western and Central Asia; so that we can gradually 
recover knowledge concerning their lost civilizations. 70 Of the 



70 In Babylonia there are thousands of square miles of territory which have 
not even been explored. Captain Bertram Thomas, an Assistant Political 
Officer, who had been stationed at Kalat Sikar on the Shatt el-Hai, informed 
the writer that on a journey through the vast territory east of that river he 
found the dry beds of four great canals paralleling the Shatt el-Hai, the 
shores of which were lined with hundreds of tells; and yet only three ancient 
sites are recorded on the maps of that entire region; namely, Tello, Surgul, 
and El-Hibba. Four expeditions have been conducted at Nippur, lasting a 
little over five years. With as large a force as has been used, it will require 
nearly a century to complete the excavations at that site. Erech, Ur, and 
many other sites will require as much time. While Hall was digging at Ur, 
two years ago, he sent a gang to attack a small mound several miles north of 
that city, called Tell Obeid, too small to have been recorded on the maps. 
Almost at once they came upon bronze objects of the early period, which are 
more remarkable than any yet found in Babylonia. The country is literally 
covered with larger and smaller tells. The same is true of ancient Assyria. 
Some work has been done at a few major mounds, but hundreds remain unre- 
corded in any form. In digging graves a native found some bronze objects 
in a low and insignificant mound south of Nineveh, called Balawat, which 
when later excavated proved to be a palace of Shalmaneser III, where the 
now famous bronze gates were found. East of Assyria the country is covered 
with thousands of tells representing ancient civilizations; in one or several of 
these we may discover the oldest traces of the Sumerian civilization. 
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thousands of mounds in Western Asia outside of Babylonia and 
south of Carchemish, systematic excavations have been conducted 
only at two in Elam; and excepting Palestine, at not a single one 
in Syria and Mesopotamia proper. 

It is the opinion of the writer that when such sites as Aleppo, 
or some of the many tells in its vicinity, Byblos, Haran, Werdi 
(the ancient Mari), 71 Anah, and other sites on the Euphrates, are 
excavated, we shall find that the ancient culture of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, known as Amurru in ancient times, synchronized 
with the earliest found in Egypt, and that it was indigenous, and 
not dependent culturally upon what happened to drift in from the 
so-called Egypto-Babylonian group. 

71 Clay, Empire of the Amorites, p. 110. 



